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GOD. 


NEWTON was fully persuaded of the existence of a Gop; 
and by that term understood, not only an infinite, almighty, eter- 
nal, creative Being, but a master, who had established a relation 
between himself and his creatures; as, without this relation, the 
knowledge of a God is only a barren idea, which would seem to 
invite every reasoner of a perverse nature to the practice of vice 
by the hopes of impunity. 

Accordingly that great philosopher, at the end of his Pr:ncz- 
pia, makes a singular remark, namely, That we do not say, My eter- 
nal, my infinite, because these attributes do not at all relate to our 
nature ; but we say, My God: and are thereby to understand the 
master and preserver of our life, the object of our thoughts. 
Newton’s philosophy leads to the knowlcdge of a Supreme Being, 


who freely created and arranged all things. For if the worid be 
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finite ; if there be a vacuum, the existence of matter is not neces- 
sary ; and therefore has received existence from a free cause. If 
matter gravitates, it does not appear to gravitate from its nature, 
as it is extended by its nature ; it has therefore received its gravi- 
tation from God. If the planets, in a space void of resistance, 
revolve one way rather than another, the hand of their Creator 
must have directed their course that way with an absolute free- 
dom. 





It may, perhaps, appear strange to many, that among all the 
proofs of the existence of a God, the strongest in Newton’s opi- 
nion is that of final causes. The design, or rather the designs, 
various ad infinitum, displayed in the most enormous and most 
minute parts of the universe, form a demonstration, which, from 
its being so manifestly sensible, is little regarded by some philo- 
sophers; but Newton thought that these infinite relations could 
only be the work of an artist infinitely wise. He made little ac- 
count of the procf from the succession of beings. It is commonly 
said, that if men, animals, vegetables, and whatever compose this 
world, were eternal, a series of generations without cause must of 
consequence be admitted. The existence of these beings, it is said, 
would have no origin; no eternal can be supposed to rise again from 
generation to generation without a beginning ; no eternal, because 
no one can exist of itself. Thus every thing would be effect, and 
nothing cause. This argument appeared to him founded only on 
the ambiguity of generations, and of beings formed one by the 
other. For Atheists, who admit a plenum, answer, that there 
are, properly speaking, no generations; there are not several 
substances: the universe is a whole, necessarily existing, inces- 
santly displaying itself. It is ene and the same being, whose 
nature is immutable in its substance, and eternally varied in its 
modifications. ‘Thus the argument drawn from the succession 
of beings would, perhaps, prove very little against an Atheist whe 
should deny the plurality of beings. He would have recourse to 
those ancient axioms, That nothing is produced by nothing ; that 
one substance cannot produce another ; that every thing is eternal 
ana necessaiy. 
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Matter, says the Atheist, is necessary, because it exists; 
motion is necessary, because nothing is at rest; and motion is so 
necessary, that in nature never any motive forces are lost. 

What is to-day was yesterday ; therefore it was before yess 
terday, and thus recurring without end. No person will dare to 
say, that things shall return to nothing; how then daré to say, 
that they came from nothing? In a word, I know not if there 
be a metaphysical proof more striking, and which speaks more 
strongly to man, than the admirable order in the world; and 
whether there has ever been a finer argument than the following, 
The heavens declare the glory ef God. Accordingly, you see that 
Newton, at the end of his Optics and Principia, uses no other. 
No reasoning appeared to him more grand and convincing m 
favour of a Deity than that of Plato, who makes one of his inter- 
locutors say, You think I have an intelligent soul, because you 
perceive order in my werds and actions; surely, then, from the 
order you see in this world, there must be in it a spirit supremely 
intelligent. 

But if the existence of an eternal almighty Being be proved, 
it is not equally proved that this Being is or good in the 
general sense of the word. 

This is the grand refuge of the Atheist. If I admit a God, 
says he, this God must be goodness itself. He who has given 
me a being, should also give me happiness: but I see only disor- 
der and calamity among mankind. The necessity of an eternal 
matter offends me less, than a Creator dealing so harshly with 
his creatures. My doubts are not to be removed by being told, 
that a first man, composed of a body and soul, offended his Crea- 
tor, and that mankind suffers for his offence. For if our bodies 
are derived from the first man, our souls are not; and even if they 
are, it seems the most horrid injustice, for the punishment to de- 
scend from the father to the children. 

It is evident, that the Americans, and the people of the old 
world, the Negroes and the Laplanders, are not at all descended 
from that first man. The interior constitution of the organs of 
the Negroes is a palpable demonstration of this,—-«I had, there- 
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fore, rather admit the necessity of matter, generations, and eter- 
nal vicissitudes, than a God, the free author of miserable creatures. 
To this, it is answered, The words, good, comfort, and hap- 
piness, are equivocal: what is evil with regard to you, is good in 
the general plan. Will you deny a God, because you have been 
afflicted with a fever? You say he owed you happiness: but what 
reason have you to think so? Why did he owe you this happi- 
ness? Was you in any treaty with him? Therefore to be only 
happy in this life, you need only acknowledge a God. You who 
cannot pretend to be perfect in any one thing, how can you expect 
to be perfectly happy? But suppose that in a continual happiness 
for one hundred years, you may have a fit of the head-ach, shall 
this short interval induce you to deny a Creator? Surely no. If, 
therefore, you do not startle at a quarter of an hour’s suffering, 
why at two hours? why at a day? Why should a year of torment 
prevail on you to reject the belief of a supreme universal Artisan? 
It is proved, that there is in this world more good than evil ; 
for, after all, few men are to be found who really wish for death. 
Men are fond of murmuring; there is a pleasure in com- 
plaining, but more in living. We delight in viewing only evil, 
and exaggerating it. Read history, it is replied ; what is it more 
than a continual series of crimes and misfortunes? Agreed ; but 
histories are only the repositories of great events: tempests only 
are recorded; calms are overlooked. 

.. After examining the relations between the springs and organs 
of an animal, and the designs which display themselves in every 
part, the manner by which this animal receives life, by which he 
sustains it, and by which he gives it; you readily acknowledge 
the supreme Artist. Will you then change your opinion, because 
wolves eat the sheep, and spiders catch flies? Do not you, on the 
contrary, perceive, that these continual generations, ever devoured, 
and ever reproduced, are a part of the plan of the universe? 
‘Wisdom and power, you say, are perceivable in them, but good- 
ness is still wanting. | 
In fine, if you may be happy to all eternity, can any pains 
and afflictions in this life be worth mentioning? 
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You cannot think the Creator good, because there is some 
evil in this world. But if necessity supply the place of a Supreme 
Being, will affairs be mended? In the system which admits a 
God, some difficulties’ only are to be removed ; in all the other 
systems, we must encounter absurdities. 

Philosophy, indeed, plainly shows us, that there is a God; 
but it cannot teach us what he is, what he is doing, how and 


wherefore he does it; whether he exists in time or in space ; 
whether he has commanded once, or whether he is:always acting ; 
whether he be in matter, or whether he be not there, &c. To 


himself only these things are known. 


VOLTAIRE, 


eo 


MIRACLES. 


I HAVE seen the birth of many miracles of my time, 
which, although they were still-born, yet have we not failed to 
foresee what they would have come to had they lived. It is but 
finding the end of the clue, and a man may wind off as much as 
he will; and there is a greater distance betwixt nothing and the 
minutest thing in the world, than there is betwixt that and the 
greatest. Now, the first that are tinctured with the beginning of 
novelty, when they set out their history, find, by the opposition 
they meet with, where the difficulty of persuasion lies, and caulk 
that place with some false piece. Besides that, “men having a 
natural lust to propagate reports,” we naturally make a conscience 
of restoring what has been lent us, without some usury and addi- 





tion of our own invention. Private error first creates public 
error; and afterwards, in turn, public error causes a particular 
one. Thus all this fabric rises by patchework from hand to hand; 
so that the remotest witness knows more than the nearest, and 
the last informed is more certain than the first. It is a natural 
progress; for whoever believes any thing, thinks it a work of 
charity to persuade another into the same opinion: which the 
better to do, he will make no difficulty of adding as much of his 
own invention as he conceives necessary to obviate the resistance 
or want of conception he supposes in others. There is nothing 
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to which men commonly are more inclined than to give way to 
their own opinions. Where the ordinary means fail us, we add 
command and force, fire and sword. It is a misfortune to be at 
that pass, that the best touchstone of the truth must be the mul- 
titude of believers, in a crowd where the number of fools so 
much exceed the wise. “Asif any thing were so common as 
ignorance.” ‘** The mob of fools is a protection to the wise.” It 
is hard for a man to form his judgment against the common 
opinions. The first persuasion taken of the very subject itself 
possesses the simple ; and from that it spreads to the wise, by the 
authority of the number and _ antiquity of the witnesses. For my 
part, what I would not believe from one, I would not believe from 
a hundred; and I do not jadgevof opinions by the years. It is not 
long since one of our princes, in whom the gout has spoiled an 
excellent natural genius and sprightly disposition, suffered him- 
self to be so far persuaded with the report of the wonderful opera- 
tions of a certain priest, who by words and gestures cured all sorts 
of diseases, as to go a long journey to seek him out; and, by the 
force of his apprehension, for some time so persuaded and laid 
his legs asleep for several hours, as to obtain that service from 
them which they had a long time left off. Had fertune packed 
together five or six such accidents, it had been enough to have 
brought this miracle into nature. There was after this disco- 
vered so much simplicity, and so little art, in the architect of 
such operations, that he was thought too contemptible to be pu- 
nished ; as would be the case of most such things, were they 
examined to the bottom. ‘* We admire at things that deceive by 
their distance.” So does our sight often represent to us strange 
things at a distance, that vanish in approaching them near. 
‘“ Fame never reports things in their true light.” It is to be 
wondered at from how many idle beginnings and frivolous causes 
such famous impressions commonly proceed. This it is that 
obstructs the information; for whilst we seek out the causes, and 
the great and weighty ends worthy of so great a name, we lose 
the true ones. They escape our sight by their littleness: and, in 
truth, a prudent, diligent, and subtle inquirer is necessary in such 
researches ; one who is indifferent, and not prepossessed. 


MONTAIGNE. 
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ON EVIL IN GENERAL. 


A MIRACLE 
Destroys the Testimony for it, and the Testimony destroys itself. 


IN matters of religion, whatever is different is contrary ; 
and it is impossible the religion of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of 
Siam, and of China, should all of them be true. Every miracle, 
therefore, pretended to have been wrought in any of these reli- 
gions (and all of them abound in miracles), as its direct scope is 
to establish the particular system to which it is attributed ; so has 
it the same force, though more indirectly, to overthrow every 
other system. In destroying a rival system, it likewise destroys 
the credit of those miracles on which that system was established: 
So that all the prodigies of different religions are to be regarded 
as contrary facts; and the evidence to these prodigies, whether 
weak or strong, as opposite to each other. When we believe 
any miracle of Mahomet, &c. we have for our warrant the testi- 
mony of a few barbarous Arabians ; and, on the other hand, we 
are to regard the testimony of all the witnesses, Grecian, Chi- 
nese, and Roman Catholic, in the same light as if they had 
mentioned that Mahometan miracle, and had in express terms 
contradicted it, with the same certainty as they have for the 
miracle they relate. This argument is not different from the 
reasoning of a judge, who supposes, that the credit of two wit- 
nesses, maintaining a crime against any one, is destroved by the 
testimony of two others, who affirm him to have been 200 miles 
distant at the same instant when the crime is said to have been 
committed. : * & 


—— 


ON EVIL IN GENERAL. 
[Continued from page 33.] 
THAT there is a Supreme Being infinitely powerful, wise 
and benevolent, the great Creator and Preserver of all things, is a 
truth so clearly demonstrated, that it shall be here taken for 


granted. ‘That there is also in the universal system of things, 
the works of his almighty hafid, much misery and wickedness, 
that is, much natural and moral evil, is another truth, of which 
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every hour’s fatal experience cannot fail to convince us. How 
these two undoubted, yet seeming contradictory truths can be re- 
conciled, that is, how evils of any sort could have place in the 
works of an omnipotent and good Being, is very difficult to ac- 
count for. If we assert that he could not prevent them, we de- 
stroy his power; if that he would not, we arraign his goodness ; 
and therefore his power and goodness cannot both be infinite. 

But however conclusive this argument may seem, there is 
somewhere or other an error in it; and this error I take to arise 
from our wrong notions of omnipotence. Omnipotence cannot 
work contradictions, it can only effect all possible things. But so 
little are we acquainted with the whole system of nature, that we 
know not what are possible, and what are not: but if we may 
judge from that constant mixture of pain with pleasure, and of 
inconvenience with advantage, which we must observe in every 
thing around us, we have reason to conclude, that to endue 
created beings with perfection, that is, to produce good exclu- 
sive of evil, is one of those impossibilities which even infinite 
power cannot accomplish. 

The true solucion then of this incomprehensible paradox 
must be this, that all evils owe their existence solely to the ne- 
cessity of their own natures, by which I mean they could not 


possibly have been prevented, without the loss of some superior 


good, or the permission of some greater evil than themselves; or 
that many evils will unavoidably insinuate themselves by the na- 
tural relations and circumstances of things into the most perfect 
system of created beings, even in opposition to the will of an al- 
mighty Creator, by reason they cannot be excluded without work- 
ing contradictions ; which not being proper objects of power, it is 
no diminution of omnipotence to affirm that it cannot effect them. 

And here it will be proper to make a previous apology for 
an expression, which will frequently occur in the following pages, 
which is, that God cannot do such and such things: by which is 
always to be understood not any retrenchment of the divine om- 
nipotence, but only that such things are in their own natures im- 
practicable, and impossible to be performed. 
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That the Almighty should be thus limited, and circumscrib- 
ed by the nature of things, of which he himself is the author, may 
to some seem not very intelligible: but surely it 1s not at all difficult 
to conceive, that in every possible method of ordering, disposing, 
and framing the universal system of things, such numberiess in- 
conveniences might necessarily arise, that all that ininite power 
and wisdom could do, was to make choice of that method, which 
was attended with the least and fewest ; and this not proceeding 
from any defect of power in the Creator; but from that imperfec- 
tion which is inherent in the nature of all created things. 

This necessity, I imagine, is what the ancients meant by 
fate, to which they fancied that Fupiter, and all the Gods, were 
obliged to submit, and which was to be controled by no power 
whatever. The Stoicks seem to have some dark and unintelligi- 
ble notions of this kind, which they neither understood them- 
selves, nor knew how to explain to others ; that the untractableness 
of matter was the cause of evil; that God would have made all 
things perfect, but that there was in matter an evil bias, repug- 
nant to his benevolence, which drew another way, whence arose 
all manner of evils. Of the like kind is a maxim of the same 
philosophers, that pain is no evil; which, if asserted with regard 
to the individuals who suffer it, is downright nonsense ; but if 
considered as it affects the universal system, is an undoubted 
truth, and means only that there is no more pain in it than what is 
necessary to the production of happiness. How many soever of 
these evils then force themselves into the creation, so long as the 
good preponderates, it is a work well worthy of infinite wisdom 
and benevolence; and, notwithstanding the imperfections of its 
parts, the whole is most undoubtedly perfect. 

Hence then we may plainly see that much evil may exist, not 
at all inconsistent with the power and goodness of God: and the 


a further we pursue this clue, the more we shall at every step dis- 


cern new lights break out, which will discover clearly numberless 
examples, where the infinite power and goodness of God is fairly 


-reconcileable with the misery and wickedness of his creatures, 
trom the impossibility of preventing them; and, if, in the very 
| smail part of the universal system that lies within the reach of our 
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imperfect capacities, many instances of this kind appear, in which 
they are visibly consistent, we ought with the utmost assurance to 
conclude, what is undoubtedly true, that they are really so in all, 
tho’ we are not able to comprehend them. ‘This is the kind of 
faith most worthy of the human understanding, and most merito- 
rious in the sight of God, as it is the offspring of reason as weil 
as the parent of all virtue and resignation to the just, but inscru- 
table dispensations of Providence. 

But, in order more clearly to explain this abstruse specula- 
tion, it will be necessary to divide evils into their different species, 
and bestow on each a separate consideration. This I shall do 
under the following heads: evils of imperfection, natural evils, 
moral evils, political evils, and religious evils, which, I think, will 
comprehend most of these to which human nature is unhappily 
liable. And now, sir, lest I should add more evil to this melan- 
choly catalogue, which is that of a long and tedious epistle, I 
shall reserve the examination into each of these particulars for 
the subject of a future letter ; and conclude this by assuring you, 
that I am, &c. 

[Yo be Continued. } 
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But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes like stars start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like guills upon the fretful porcupine. 








SUAKSPEARE. 


The Humane Society is composed of individuals of different 
political and religious sects. They are an honour and an orna- 
ment to our city. Their efforts in the cause of humanity ought 
to be recorded, and their names enrolled in the list of philanthro- 
pists ; for they have nobly striven to check the torrent of dissipa- 
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tion and vice, and to mitigate those miseries, which, though in.a 
degree unavoidable in populous towns, in a country and govern- 
ment like ours, and in the shape and extent as set forth in the fol- 
lowing report, are a shocking reproach, and will for ever remain 
an indelible stain upon the historic annals of our city. Good 
God! is it possible that the convicted and the accused (and those 
too often wrongfully accused, to gratify the revengeful disposition 
of malicious individuals, whose superior cunning and practices in 
villainy, give them an advantage over the simplicity of their vic- 
tims,) are indiscriminately surrendered to the discretion of igno- 
rance and prejudice, where not a single ray of intelligence exists 
to point out the line of conduct proper to be pursued. To be 
poor, it is said, constitutes, in the view of some of the keepers of 
the Bridewell prison, one of the greatest crimes; and that those 
who are blessed with money, find great account in a liberal expen- 
diture of it.’ A person who was confined there assures us that 
he paid seventy-five dollars for certain privileges, which in fact, 
he never obtained. Others inform us, that money has been often 
demanded by the turnkeys, for admittance with provisions and 
other necessaries for the prisoners who were awaiting their trial; 
and that, in default of payment of the fee, persons charged with 
these humane commissions were driven from the door! And let 
it be remembered that hundreds are immured in this prison every 
year, for no crime ; who, after remaining in it for weeks, and often 
months, are tried and acquitted. 

In short, well informed foreigners assert, that as gross out- 
rages on humanity, are committed in the Bridewell of this city, 
as in the criminal prisons of the despotic governments of Europe. 
No American however, could have believed this fact, had not the 
Humane Society laid open these dark abedes of misery, and ex- 
posed the resuit of their inquiry to the view of their astonished 
fellow citizens. 

But enough,—we will not longer detain our readers from a 
perusal of the Report of a Committee of that Society, which we 
record in the pages of the Theophilanthropist, as a monument 
of just praise to them, and of merited censure on those whose 
more immediate duty it was.to have corrected the evil, At the 
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same time we congratulate the humane part of the community 
on the prospect of a reformation, as the different benevolent 
societies of this city have appointed a joint committee to prepare 
a memorial to the legislature, representing the necessity of an 
entire renovation, not only in the Bridewell system, but in the 
charter of the city, which forms a part of the shameful remains 
of British tyranny in this country. 


a 


REPORT 
Of a Committee of the Humane Society, appointed to inquire into 
the number of Tavern Licenses ; the Manner of granting them; 
their Effects upon the Community ; and other Sources of Vice 
and Misery in this City; and to visit Bridewell. Prefaced 
with an Address to the Citizens of New-York. 





FELLOW CITIZENS, 

ASSOCIATED for the purpose of relieving the indigent, 
our attention has been naturafy drawn to the causes which pro- 
duce the extreme poverty and misery, which have so much in- 
creased among our labouring poor. Of these it appeared to us, 
that the most prominent, were the excessive multiplication of 
petty taverns, and the injudicious system of confining in the same 
apartments of our prison persons suspected or convicted of vatri- 
ous degrees of guilt. To obtain more perfect information in 
relation to these subjects, we lately appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate them; and their report, containing facts which are not 
generally known, but which we think important to the commu- 
nity, we now lay before you, hoping that when your attention shall 
be awakened to a consideration of the evils which it details, you 
will concur in endeavouring to effect a radical reform. 

In order to devise a plan for this purpose, we have deter- 
mined to request the charitable societies of the city severally to 
appoint committees to meet each other at the New-York Free 
School, on Wednesday, the tenth dav of January next, at four 
o’clock, P. M. Feeling, as they must, the magnitude of the 
evils complained of, and necessarily conversant with such subjects, 
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we hope that a well digested system will be the result of their 
joint labours ; and in that case we confidently hope for the united 
support of the community in giving it effect. 


To destroy inveterate abuses, and to introduce salutary re- 
forms, is always attended with difficulty. The public must not 
only be convinced of the necessity of a change, and the propriety 
of the one recommended, but they must also be persuaded to act 
with earnestness and vigour. We therefore anxiously request 
your assistance in the work which is proposed for the common 
benefit, in the accomplishment of which every good citizen of 
whatever rank, party or condition, is seriously interested. 

By order of the Humane Societv, 


M. CLARKSON, President. 
December 27, 1809. 


TO THE HUMANE SOCIETY. 


THE committee appointed to inquire into the number of 
tavern licenses ; the manner of granting them; their effects upon 
the community ; and the other sources of vice and misery in this 
city ; and to visit the Bridewell, 


Respectfully report, 


That to investigate fully a// the sources of vice and miserv 
existing in this populous city, would require an acquaintance with 
facts, more extensive than they possess, or have been able to ac- 
quire. They have therefore directed their attention principally 
to the objects more particularly mentioned in the resolution by 
which they are appointed. 

By a just and inflexible law of Providence, misery is ordain- 
ed to be the companion and the punishment of vice ; and in pro- 
portion as a community is corrupted, physical as well as moral 
evil is introduced and propagated among them. Hence it is a 
duty which every society owes as well to the individuals who 
compose it as to the great governor of all, to preserve the purity 
of the public morals, and to abstain from permitting and still more 
from authorising, whatever may tend to deprave the manners, or 
destroy the principles of its members. 
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Supposing these observations to be correct, the committee 
think that no existing evil requires a more prompt and effectual 
remedy, than the excessive number of licences for retailing spi- 
rituous liquors which are annually granted in this city. 

By the charter of the city the mayor is authorised to grant 
licenses to whom and to as many as he thinks proper. He re- 
ceives for each the sum of forty shillings, of which he retains 
nineteen for himself, and pays the residue into the city Treasary. 
By a law of the state all persons selling spirituous liquors in 
smaller quantities than five gallons must also receive a license 
from the commissioner of excise, who determines the sum to be 
paid therefor at his own discretion, provided it be not less than 
five nor more than fifty dollars) From the money thus raised, 
the commissioner is permited to retain five hundred dollars per 
annum, and the residue belongs to the corporation. 

Under these regulations, upwards of seventeen hundred tavern 
licenses were, during the last year, granted by the mayor, and 
above eighteen hundred licenses to retail spirituous liquors, are 
yearly issued by the commissioner. 

This astonishing number cannot be required for the accom- 
modation of the citizens, or the convenience of strangers. 

From information obtained from the mayor’s office of Phila- 
delphia, it appears that the whole number of persons licensed to 
keep taverns, including beer-houses, and to sell liquors by retail, 
in that city, amount only to one hundred and ninety, and that in 
the county of Philadelphia (comprehending the suburbs of the 
city, several considerable towns and villages, and a large tract of 
country) there are two hundred and forty. Mo doubt, however, 
is entertained but that a great number of persons in doth cities 
retail liquors without any authority or license. 

The committee think that the bare statement of these facts 
is sufficient to prove the existence of an evil at once injurious and 
disgraceful to this city, and the more the subject is investigated, 
the more enormous and destructive does that evil appear. It 
causes, or aggravates the misery and poverty of most of the la- 
bouring poor ; it fills the list of unfortunate debtors maintained by 
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C this Society; it crowds the alms-house, the hospital, the state, and 
i the city prisons. 
- Inns must be provided for travellers, and it may be thought 
expedient to permit some places in which those who are unable 
- | to purchase much liquor at a time, may procure it in smaller 
. quantities. But the great mass of those who take licenses, have 
5 CO neither the desire, nor the means to entertain guests. They vend 
7 their liquors in little shops situated generally in obscure streets, 
q and often in cellars. Their only object is to acquire profit, and 


to this end every artifice is employed by which the labourer may 
be enticed to squander, in intoxication, those earnings by which 
his family should be supported. Hence these petty taverns exhi- 


bit perpetual scenes of riot and disorder. Hence law-suits, and 
 & criminal prosecutions. Hence that day which the religion and 
-» laws of the country have set apart for the public worship of God, 


is openly profaned. In houses of this description, liquor is cone 
stantly sold on that dav, in defiance of the law. And the poor, 
instead of spending the time allotted them for rest from their 
labour, and the service of their Maker, are encouraged to devote 
it to intoxication and profanity. 

These enormities, so fatal to the health and morals, and fre- 
quently to the life, of the individuals who commit them, and so 
contrary to law, both divine and human, cannot but be disgrace- 
ful, and will ultimately prove ruinous to the people among whom 
they are tolerated. 

Supposing that the city contains fourteen thousand families, 
which is a probable calculation, it will appear that one seventh of 
the inhabitants are maintained by selling poison to the rest. Can 
it be wise, can it be consistent with duty, thus to distribute incen- 
tives to vice through every street in the city? 

The habit of drinking ardent spirits enervates the mind, 
sours the disposition, inflames the passions, renders the heart 
callous to the feelings of humanity, and leads to the neglect and 
violation of the social duties. It lays the foundation of many 
diseases, and makes others terminate fatally which would other- 
wise yield to the application of remedies. By many whose opi- 
nions deserve weight, it has been thought as destructive to the 
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human species as the sword: and in this country, certainly, it 
furnishes death with more victims than all the other causes of 
premature mortality. 

Many of these considerations acquire additional force when 
the form of government and political institutions of our country 
are taken into view. ‘The annals of history attest, that almost 
every free state of antiquity lost its liberty in consequence of the 
corruption of the lower classes of its citizens: and scarce an in- 
stance can be found of a popular government wiich has survived 
the morals and manners of its people. 

Surely then every one who is interested in the preservation 
of the peace, the welfare, and the liberty of his country, every one 
who reflects on the spirit, the laws, and the sanctions of the holy 
religion which he professes, must be impressed with the necessity 
and duty of endeavouring to arrest the progress of so destructive 
a vice, and to lessen the practice of unnecessarily granting licenses 
for the express purpose of furnishing his fellow citizens with a 
poison so fatal and so baneful in its effects. 

There can be no hope of accomplishing this most important 
and desirable object, while the present system is continued of 
licensing petty taverns and grog-shops, the nurseries of intempe- 
rance, disorder and profligacy. With the wisdom of the Corpo- 
ration of this city, and of the Legislature, this business must 
ultimately rest. It cannot be supposed that they will regard 
with indifference a subject which involves so deeply the health, 
the morals, and the happiness of their feilow citizens. 

The committee therefore forbear to detail any system for 
correcting the evil they complain of, further than to suggest the 
propriety of applying to the Legislature for an act, so to enhance 
the expense of obtaining licenses, to retail spirituous liquors in 
the city of New York, as to diminish the number of applicants 


for them. 
The committee also think it would. be useful to license beer- 


houses, and to permit small liquors and cider only to be sold in 
them. Houses of this description are licensed in the neighbour- 
ing states, but there is no regulation concerning them in this. 
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BRIDEWELL. 


IN obedience to the latter part of their instructions, the 
committee have visited the Bridewell or City Pr:son. It con- 
tained 165 persons, of whom 93 were men, and 72 women. 

In one apartment were confined the male prisoners, accused 
of burglary and other atrocious crimes, and who had not yet been 
tried, together with some convicts. Their situation was tolera- 
bly comfortable, and attention seemed to have been paid to keep 
them clean. 

Another apartment contained all the female prisoners, va- 
grants, prostitutes, women sentenced to imprisonment for 30 and 
60 days, female paupers who had misbehaved in the Alms-house, 
and those committed on suspicion only. Black and white, sick 
and well, of all ages from infants at the breast to seventy years 
old, were here indiscriminately mingled together. Several of 
these women were destitute of a garment of any kind, and had 
nething but a dirty blanket wrapped round them. Most of the 
others were very ragged, and all extremely dirty. Few had suf- 
ficient covering for the night, and they lay promiscuously on the 
floor. ‘Their countenances were in general wan and sickly, and 
the air of the room was intolerably bad. Two of the white 
women and one of the blacks were insane, and seemed to be 
occasionally treated as objects of diversion by the others. 

The provisions allowed them, are a portion of meat with 
potatoes, but without bread, every other day; the residue of the 
time they have mush and molasses twice a day. This is brought 
in by the keeper, and set on the floor in a tub, round which the 
prisoners place themselves; spoons and tin cups are furnished to 
some of them, but the greater number are without any. One 
woman is appointed by the keeper to preserve order, and is styled, 
the captain, and she exercises the whip on her fellow-prisoners at 
discretion. 

The committee could not help noticing an object of peculiar 
wretchedness, named Eliza Butler, once said to be a decent 
woman, and wife to the master of a vessel; but was two years 
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i ago transported to Bridewell. Having been dreadfully burnt, her 
" av appearance is too shocking to describe. She is subject to fits, 
| and occasionally insane, and when in that condition often beats 
| her room-mates.—She lately almost killed a child. 

ae The situation of the men’s apartments was so similar to 
! that of the one already described, that the committee forbear to 
Bi! 3: detail their observations at length. In one of the rooms, con- 
“ae taining both blacks and whites, the captain was a negro, and said 
that he was often obliged to strip and whip his companions. In 
a corner of one room was a man, by orders of the captain, in 
heavy chaius. Several boys, from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
were confined among these men. On the ground floor of the 
prison was a miserable wretch, of the name of Paul, a native of 
New-Jersey: he is blind and insane, has no bed, but lies upon 
the floor and uses a block for his pillow. The keeper stated that 
when furnished with a shirt, the rats soon eat it off. He is some- 
times very unruly, and the persons confined with him, being 
often drunk, frequently beat and abuse him. Battles, it was said, 
frequently ensued, in which his great strength was a subject of 
remark. 

Why or when this man was confined in this horrible place, 
the committee are ignorant. The keeper informed them that he 
found him there upon his appointment to office, which was ten 
years ago. 7 

In all the apartments persons committed on suspicion, 
ae though not yet indicted, are confined promiscuously with those 
| who have already been convicted ; and most of the prisoners of 
both descriptions, are employed in picking oakum. 





i) It is needless for the committee to make many remarks on 
i the foregoing statement of the condition of this prison; and 
| they are convinced that no remedy can be introduced with 
A any effect, while the present system is pursued. We lose 
i i sight of the misery these poor objects of our commiseration 
i t undergo, when we reflect on the consequences of confining a 
' Hie number of inexperienced persons, and sometimes innocent, 


es 


with hardened old offenders. Here every sort of corruption 
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is generated that it is in the power of wickedness and poverty 
to produce. The old corrupt the young; the lewd inflame 
the more modest; and the audacious harden the timid. Every 
one fortiies his mind as far as he is capable against his 
own remaining sensibility, endeavouring to practise on others 
the arts that are practised on himself. In this condition, cor- 
rupted and corrupting, imprisonment, instead of amending the 
culprit, serves, by the contagion of bad expample, and the exas- 
peration of bad passions, to render him an hundredfold more vi- 
cious and untractable, 

Shail these irregularities, which are the cause of so much 
misery, disease, and all kinds of crimes and wickedness, be suf- 
fered to exist among an enlightened people, celebrated for their 
humanity, and making a profession of the mild virtues of the 
Christian religion? 

By an act of the legislature of this state, passed March 30th, 
1802, the corporation were authorized to erect a prison for soli- 
tary confinement. ‘The act directs that persons convicted at the 
court of Quarter-sessions of petit larceny, shall be confined in the 
said prison at the discretion of the court, not exceeding ninety 
days. 

If the corporation could be prevailed on to erect this prison, 
and if the law could be amended so as to allow justices of the 
peace, who are authorized to act under the laws respecting va- 
grants and for the suppression of vice and immorality, to send 
petty offenders to this prison to be confined in a solitary cell 
on a low diet for a short term, or not exceeding thirty days, the 
committee are decidedly of opinion that it would be of great 
public utility, and (as far as small crimes can be prevented in a 
populous city) that it would more effectually prevent their com- 
mission than any other system of punishment that has been de- 
vised. It would be more honourable to the city and state, and 
more economical; and, what is of far superior consequence, it 
would much cenduce to the reformation of the offender: left to 
reflect in solitude and silence, his thoughts will be naturally 
directed to his present condition, and past conduct, and 7t is poss 
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sible he may become sensible of his wickedness and folly, and by 
feeling the bitter pangs of remorse, be induced, when discharged, 


to amend his life. 
THOMAS EDDY. 


PETER AUGUSTUS JAY. 
JOHN H. HOBART. 
J. MORTON. 

12th Month (December) 26th, 1809. 
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IT is incumbent on the editors to ebserve, that the copy of 
the remaining part of the discourse on the festival of Sunday, see 
page 14, has been misplaced. Should it come to hand, it will 
eet appear in a subsequent number. The following discourse, how- 
ever, on the same subject, delivered by Mr. Pagés, a short time 
after, in a great measure supplies the deficiency, as in this he 
briefly recapitulates the substance of the former. 

The editors request their readers to bear in mind the obser- 
vations they made in their introduction to this subject—that they 
had no wish to see the Sunday abolished in this country, but 
merely to show that it is no more holy than any other day, and 
to urge the propriety of spending it in a rational and useful man- 
ner; and not, as is now the custom, in attending to idle disserta- 
tions upon chimerical abortions of nature; upon ghosts, witch- 
craft, prophecies, revelations, and dreams. Whilst those who 
are necessitated profanely to descant upon these topics, and thus 
to outrage philosophy, and the eternal and immutable laws of 
it nature, to satisfy a vitiated and wilfully perverse taste, must, if 









they possess sane understandings, despise either the stupid cre- 
dulity or the base hypocrisy of their supporters. 

_We recollect that when the subject for the more pious ob- 
servance of Sunday was brought before the legislature of this 
state by the recommendation of the then governor Jay, a repre- 
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, Ff sentative from the city of New-York aptly observed, that if the 
I, legislature undertook to pass any act upon the subject, it would 
be proper to enforce the entire commandment of Moses, which 

expressiy says ‘six days shalt thou labour, but the seventh is the 

| Lord’s,” &c. This somewhat disconcerted the advocates for the 
bill proposed; they, however, in obedience to the wish of the 
- governor, proceeded to pass a law to enforce the more rigid ob- 
servance of the first day of the week, and not that of the seventh, 
as commanded by ° oses. The methodists, and other fanatics, 
undertook to see the law put in execution in this city; a moiety 
of the fine for the breach thereof went to the complainant, in 
consequence of which they extorted some money from poor indus- 
trious hairdressers, and others, whose sedentary occupations ren- 


_ dered the relaxation of a walk into the country, on a Sunday, very 
3 _ desirable. But the Jaw was so repugnant to the habits and com- 
7 gl mon sense. of the people, and met with such general and uniform 
: opposition, that in a short time those who undertook to enforce it, 
= became ashamed of their occupation, and it died a natural death, 


from the mere want of nursing. ‘The ex-governor who proposed 
it, is now, as we are informed, busily employed in clearing up the 
most knotty points in the hitherto inexplicable revelations of Saint 







John, which is certainly much more laudable than arbitrarily 
forcing his religious notions upon his fellow citizens. 










SECOND DISCOURSE 


Upon the festival of Sunday, delivered in the Temple of Reason, by 
Raisin Pagés, 30¢h Ventose, Second year of the French Re- 
public. 








CITIZENS, BRETIIREN, AND FRIENDS, 





I LATELY presented you with an historical essay upon 
the institution of the late festival of Sunday. Assisted by the 
double lights of history and of reason, I led you through the pro- 
found obscurity of the remotest centuries, and still greater obscu- 
rity of the most absurd fables, to the ancient origin of that cele- 


brated fete. You have seen it take rise in Egypt, from the centre 
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of slavery and idolatry. You without doubt applauded the hu- 
manity of the ancient legislators, who, pitying the lot of those 
unhappy slaves, wished, by means of the institution, to insure tc 
them a day of relaxation, out of the power of their masters to 
deprive them of; without doubt you admired that wise policy, 
which, combining religious ideas with a law dictated by benevo- 
Jence, caused to be consecrated to general repose the same day 
as was before consecrated to the worship of the sun. I was care- 
ful to make you remark that Moses, after having freed the He- 
brews from Egyptian servitude, was constrained, to render himself 
popular, to preserve to the slaves who followed him into Judea, 
the privilege of a day of repose which they betore enjoyed. 

I was careful in the preceding discourse to remark to you 
how this institution was brought into Greece by Cyrops, an Egyp- 
tian, the founder of Athens, or by Danaus, another Egyptian, 
master of the kingdom of Argos, if it was not already established 
there by a colony of emigrants, who, it is said, conquered that 
country so well known for the great men it afterwards produced. 

Thug, you see, that tree which the hand of humanity had 
planted in Africa, soon after extend almost perceptibly its bene- 
ficent branches over Europe and Asia, inviting slaves as well as 
masters, to repair once a week to repose together under its deli- 
cious shade, to remind mankind that, notwithstanding their dif- 
ferent situations and conditions, they were all upon a level in the 
eyes of nature. I arrested your attention fora moment upon that 
city, once the proud mistress of kings, at present the unhappy 
slave cf a priest, formerly the country of the Brutus’ and Catos, 
now the haunt of the sons of Franciscan or Deminican friars,x— 
formerly from the height of the capitol, regulating the destinies 
of the earth, which contemplated her with veneration; at this 
cime, from the heart of the Vatican, offering no more than abso- 
lutions and agnus, to those nations who regard her with contempt: 
upon Rome in fact, which, alter adopting the gods, laws and 
customs of Greece, extended its dominion even to the extremities 
of the universe, most of the empires of which were but provinces 
toher, At length I showed vou how the feast of Sunday, re- 
spected by those who preached the doctrine of the sage of Judea, 
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was continually preserved among the Pagans, because in being 
converted to Christianity, they continued to cherish slavery ; and 
you remained no longer astonished to witness that even after | 
slavery was abolished, a feast, consecrated by ancient custom and 
religious ideas, should outlive the cause that produced it, and be 
retained even to as late a period as the turbulent times of the 
rising republic. This feast would perhaps have continued, in 
spite of common reason, to our latest posterity, if, in the plenitude 
of her regenerating power, France, erecting in seme measure a 
barrier between the past and the future, had not strengthened that 
immoveable mountain, against which the waves of the. vast ocean 
of error and prejudice, formed from the collected dross of fifty 
ages, have continually broke. Be it as it may, citizens, I pro- 
mised you the truth; I told it to you; at present it remains for 
you to judge in what light we ought to view those vile corruptors 
of public morals and opinion, who even at this time have the 
audacity to-pretend that we ought to suffer fines, imprisonment, 
and even death, rather than work on the Sunday. Pardon me, 
republicans, if in order to pull off the mask of hypocrisy with 
which those impostors cover themselves, and to take away the 
veil of error, still extended over the eyes of some good citizens, 
I should here borrow the language of a man who had nothing of 
the ecclesiastic but the robe, whose modesty, virtue and memory 
will be always dear to literature, to philosophy, and to humanity, 
I speak of the celebrated Abbé St. Pierre. 

This great man, who has written so much upon the science 
of government, regarded the prohibition of work on the Sunday 
only as a rule cf ecclesiastical discipline, which in his opinion 
might be dispensed with, so far as to permit the poor to pursue 
their customary labour alter mass and the sermon; and that all 
other religious festivals ought to be abolished. Observing that 
the gain accruing to the nation by this change, would probably 
amount to more than twenty million livres per annum. 

““ With respect even to those who are not poor (continues he) 
if, after mass and the instructions of the morning, they recom- 
menced their labours, and their trade or commerce, they would 
not then frequent taverns, and expend, to the great prejudice of 
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their families, a part of what they earned in the week. They 


would not be so often intoxicated, nor consequently so liable to 


breed quarrels, and thus would they avoid the evils which spring 
from idleness and the cessation from mnocent labour. At last, 
said he, if the bishops who formed the canons had seen taverns 
established, if they had foreseen all the disorders which idleness 
and the cessation from daily labour was to cause, they would have 
been content with the recitation of the mass, and the usual instruc- 
tion of the morning.” 

O, vou citizens, who, after having had the force to burst the 
chains with which the tyrants called kings, loaded your bodies, 
still have the weakness to bear patiently those which the tyrants 
called priests, have loaded your minds; you who, early bent under 
the yoke of sacerdotal pr judice, have not yet been able to regain 
the attitude which becomes men; you, in favour of whom prin- 
cipally, I have extracted the passage I have just repeated, and in 
which is seen the beneficent soul of its author—meditate, I con- 
jure you; meditate upon the words of a priest, whose heart has 
been always a stranger to the imposture and hypocrisy of his 
cotemporaries in the cause of the church. 

“ On Sundavs, said he, go to mass, hear the sermon, and return 
to your daily occupations.” If this doctrine was then impious 
heresy, contrary to the divine law, why did not the bishops con- 
demn it? Why did not the Sorbonne censure it?) Why did not 
the Vatican hurl its thunder-bolts upon the doctrine and upon its 
author? The silence which those modern pharisees then ob- 
served, was on their part, but an act of prudence. They were 
fearful to attack a man, who, with a bold hand, had dared to raise 
up one corner of the veil, lest in provoking him he should tear 
off their mask, and expose to the eyes of the irritated people 
their disgusting baseness. ‘They kept their peace, but they well 
knew that the Sunday makers and keepers did not read the writ- 
ings of philosophers ; that the ordinances of that butchering king, 
Charles the Ninth, forbade all servile work on those days, under 
penalties which the citizens were afraid to incur ; and they little 
imagined, that one day a Temple, dedicated to Reason, would 
be erected upon the ruins of the Altar and the Throne, and that 
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a doctrine, destructive to their deceptions and falsehoods, would 
there be preached to regenerated men. 

At any rate, the respectable authority of the Abbe St. Pierre, 
joined to the historic accounts which I have already given, are, 
without doubt, sufficient to open the eyes of the citizens who, 
with honest, well-meaning hearts, have lived until this time in 
ignorance and error. As for hypocrites, I am well convinced that 
my voice, like unto that of a man crying in the desert, will not 
be heard, and that truth will find all the avenues of their souls 
shut against her councils. They are not those weak and credu- 
lous citizens who want only to be enlightened ; they are villains, 
who, concealing personal interest under the mask of religion, 
would sacrifice the whole universe to accomplish the culpable 
desire they cherish of a chimerical counter-revolution. 

But you, brave republicans, you, the force and honour of 
mankind, listen to a citizen, a friend, a brother, worthy of your 
confidence as he.has no interest in leading you into error. He is 
not like those men who made use of the altar, only to live by the 
altar. At the time of your harvests, he will not come to demand 
of you a part of the fruit of the sweat of your brows. At your 
marriages, he will not seli you the permission to have legitimate 
children. At their birth, he will not make you pay for a few 
drops of water. At your funerals, he will not rob your heirs of 
a part of their patrimony ; in a word, he will never come to de- 
mand of you, not even in quality of a present, a recompence for 
the trouble he shall have taken to instruct you. 

Desist, cries that monitor, your conscience; desist from 
slavishly following the traces of idolators and pagans. Desist 
irom holding in such superstitious veneration a féte which was 
iustituted and preserved only in favour of slavery. Now that 
slavery is no more—now that liberty triumphs, let the fete of 
slaves give place to that of freemen.t 

Citizens, I speak to men, to Frenchmen, to republicans. We 
have all of us sworn, in the most solemn manner, always to sup- 
press tyranny, and to defend the cause of liberty with our last 
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breath. I say all of us; for you perceive that I do not place in 
the rank of Frenchmen, not even in the rank of men, those mon- 
sters, the refuse of nature, a reproach to humanity, the scourge 
of France ; those tigers, whose sacrilegious wishes have called 
down at once upon our country, war, famine, slavery, death, and 
all the different species of public calamities. Do you, citizens, 
believe that vain, untruitful sermons will acquit us of the great 
debt we have contracted with our common mother, our country: 
Do you believe the dormant zealot to be sincere? Do you be- 
lieve we can regard as worthy to enjoy liberty that man, who, 
still disgusting with the smell of the mire of the marsh, in vain 
endeavours to reach the top of the mountain ?—No, citizens no! 
He only, in my eyes, is worthy of the august title of republican, 
who, inspired with an ardent love for his country, thinks, acts and 
speaks only for her; who, placing his greatest hopes in her hap- 
piness, renders subordinate his sentiments, his passions, his inter- 
ests, to her welfare; who, as the two Brutus’ is ready to sacrifice 
to her the days of a son or of a father ; who, as Regulus or Le 
Peltier, is ready to sacrifice for her his own life; in shert, who, 
as Fabius, is ready to sacrifice all, even his reputation, in de- 
fence of his country. And thou wouldest aspire to this title, thou 
pusilanimous man, who hast not even the fortitude to sacri- 
fice to thy country a ridiculous prejudice. You would aspire to 
that title, weak man, whose head is still filled with the romantic 
storics of your nurse, conceiting every moment you see the earth 
open before you, and those chimerical funeral piles of an imagi- 
nary hell, lighted for your punishment! No, you are not worthy 
of the title to which you aspire! you rather merit thac in the day 
of its vengeance, the nation should blot you out with ignominy 
from the list of its citizens. But you, freemen, to whom I ad- 
dress mysell, turn your wandering eyes upon our rising republic ; 
what sight does she present to you?-—At first you see her rising 
from the bosom of political disturbances, rather let us say, from 
the bosom of the virtues of the people and the crimes of the last 
tyrant. Soon the lightning glares, the thunder rolls round her 
cradle; every danger seems at once to besiege her childhood.— 
Sometimes ’tis the frightful tempest of federalism, who in its 
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cruel rage threatens to swallow her up. Sometimes that deadly 
apathy of moderatism, which, with its perfidious lukewarmness 
or indifference, endeavours to extinguish her vital principles. On 
the one side are the combined tyrants, who have armed against 
"her a numerous phalanx of slaves; on the other are the villains 
who kindle around her the torches of fanaticism, and stir up the 
firebrands of civil war. In the back ground are seen those traitors, 
‘those infamous, sordid wretches, who barter for gold, even the 
| blood of her intrepid defenders. I should never conclude, citi- 
zens, were I to endeavour to finish the sad description which I 
have but sketched. 
Nearly overwhelmed with so many perils that beset her on 
» all sides, the Republic, when nearly expiring, uttered a great cry, 
' she called to your brothers, husbands and sons. They heard her, 
| they ranged under her banners, fiew to the field of honour, where 
| victory accompanies them; they want for nothing but bread, 
which they ask of you, and you would wish to remain in a crimi- 
) nal state of inactivity! they request it of you, and their plaintive 
; accents would fain strike your inattentive ears; they demand it 
' from your hands, and your nervous arms, accomplices of Pitt 
» and of Coburg, lanquish in culpable inaction! 
: No, citizens, no: we have all, I repeat it, we have all sworn 
to support the republic; let us always have the sacred promise 


_» deeply imprinted on our memories, and though we cahnot all 


repair to the frontiers to risk our persons in her defence, at least 
upon our farms, in our cities, in our abodes, let us consecrate to 
her, every moment of our time, and let us shun the occasion of 
js being able to say, even for once—O my friends, I have lost a 
day! 
It is thus, by dint of industry, we shall fill the vacancy in our 
agriculture and manufactures, occasioned by the absence of so 
_ Many young warriors, whom the love of their country has ranged 
under the tri-cloured banner. It is thus that we shall be able to 
frustrate the machinations of those ferocious enemies who wish 
to see usa prey to all the horrors of famine—it is thus that at once 
victorous over the double tyranny of priests and kings, we shall 
shortly witness the triumphant republic trample under foot with 
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disdain the crown and the mitre. But if there be still amongst 
us men, whose hearts, dried up by egotism and rendered insen- 
sible to the general good, men whose degraded minds are not 
touched with the great interest of public affairs ;—ah! at least, 
would I say to them, remain not insensible to the welfare of your 
own familics, suffer yourselves to be affected with your per- 
sonal interests, the pivot upon which your actions turn. 

The day in which your vigorous arms, enslaved by a frivo- 
Jous prejudice, refuse to work, is for you a day of loss, of expense, 
and crime. On the other hand, idleness conducts you to a tavern, 
there it almost always happens that you deliver yourselves over to 
detestable excesses ; and, as the Abbé St. Pierre said, you there 
spend, to the great prejudice of your families, a part of what you 
earned the preceding day ; happy still, if quarrels, disputes, im- 
prudent conversations, effects too common of immoderate drink- 
ing, lid not occasion wounds or punishments, which render you 
incapable, during some days, of earning your children bread. 

Do not bring for excuse, the pretended commandments of 
God, or those of the church. You are no longer permitted to 
remain ignorant that Moses, who had God at his disposal, as 
Numa had the nymph Egune, and Mahomet, the holy spirit, has 
commanded the observance of Saturdays and not of Sundays.— 
You cannot at this day be ignorant that the church, that pretended 
‘mother of whom we were the foster fathers, has made us drink 
deep of the cup of error and falsehood. If the proofs already 
given were insufficient to open your eyes, I could yet add a reason, 
the force of which equals its simplicity. The action of providing 
food for our fellow-beings is, without dispute, much more noble and 
christian-like than that of killing them; notwithstanding, whilst 
the husbandman was forbid, under penalty of committing a mortal 
sin, to work in his fields on the holy Sundays, it was permitted 
to Catholic armies to give bloody battles without committing 
even avenial sin. But I wish to know by what strange over- 
turning or metamorphosing of ideas, could the pretended infal- 
lible church tolerate on those days, the exercise of the cruel 
trade of butchering mankind, and forbid the peaceful exercise ot 
that profession which procures them bread? 
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You have without doubt, citizens, heard sufficient, and in 
extending my reflections I should only abuse your patience. I 
have removed the mysterious veil and discovered to you the 
origin of Sunday ; I have stripped it of those vain ornaments with 
which the priests of all sects have, from time to time, overbur- 
thened it. I have shown it to you in the august simplicity of its 
primitive institution; you have seen the Sabbath marching at the 
side of slavery, and following it through ages. I have presented. 
the Sabbath to your view, overthrowing the barrier which for- 
merly retained slavery, and stopping only in our days at the foot 
of the mountain. 

In consulting history and reason, I have explained the mys- 
terious fables—incited the civic spirit—urged personal interest— 
What then at present remains for me to do? Perhaps I ought 
to discourse upon the Decadi, but what can I teach you respect- 
ing it? Originating in our day, it is well known to all of you.u— 
One of the greatest abuses of the art of speech is, I believe, that 
of employing it to teach what every body knows. I will content 
myself, citizens, with exhorting you in the name of reason, by the 
love you bear to your country, by your personal interest, and by 
all that you hold most dear, to renounce for ever the superstitious 
observance of a festival, which, though truly sublime and neces- 
sary at the time of its origin, is now become of no use, and even 


dangerous. 
re 
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CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST. 
MUCH as we esteem Mr. Volney, and highly as we prize 


his literary productions, we cannot agree with him in doubting 
the existence of Jesus Christ. Although much of mythological 
fable has been artfully interwoven into his biography, by his inte- 
rested followers, yet we fully believe that such a person lived in 
Judea, about two thousand years ago. ‘Tacitus, who, by the way, 
is the only historian that says any thing that can be supposed to 


relate to Jesus Christ (the passage in Josephus respecting him: 
having been proved to be an interpolation) observes, that a sect 
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arose at this time, (the period in which Christ is supposed to have 
lived) which made some disturbance in Judea. The Jewish 
tradition, although no doubt interlarded with fable, is at least 
some evidence of the fact; which acknowledges that such a pers 
son actually sprang up amongst them, and after, as they say, de- 
luding many, suffered an ignominious and cruel death. We 
therefore have no more doubt on our minds that there was such 
a man, than we have that there existed such legislators as Moses 
and Mahomet. 

In that age it appears that the Mosaic superstition, which, 
from its commencement, was a grievous burthen on the Jewish 
nation, had been shamefully corrupted, and that the priests pos- 
sessed unbounded power over the property and consciences of 
the people—hence they increased the rituals of worship to such 
a pitch as to render them an intolerable tyranny. The Romans 
also, at that period, had partially subdued the Jewish nation, and 
left them but the shadow of their ancient independence. 

At this important crisis, this obscure reformer, whose youth 
had been spent in the mountainous parts of Palestine, daringly 
attacked their national prejudices, and attempted to uproot that 
corrupt system of religious mummery, with which they were 
oppressed. 

His political principles were those of a republican, for he 
taught the lessons of political equality. 

His religious dogmas were those of the Theophi/anthropist, 
for he inculcated reverence tu the deity, and benevolence towards 
the whole human family. It is true that his tenets have since 
been veiled and enshrouded in the robes of impiety by the kna- 
very and craft of some of his fanatical disciples ;—but we shall, 
in future numbers, endeavour to sift and separate the wheat from 
the chaff, and show that the morality which he preached to his 
followers was the same as that taught by Plato, Socrates and 
Epictetus, who lived before him. 

In that rude and barbarous age, it was the practise of men 
who wished to govern the passions of the ignorant, to pretend to 
be messengers sent from heaven; it is therefore probable that 
Jesus Christ, like many of his cotemporaries, made use of this 
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stratagem, more powerfully to enforce his doctrines upon the 
minds of the vulgar. However that may be, we find that the 
Jewish Sanhedrim. became alarmed at his growing popularity ; 
for, from his obscure retreat, we find him advancing into their 
very capital, and in their very temple bearding their authority ; 
ridiculing their ridiculous superstitions, and assuming a controul 
over the pettifogging retailers of offerings in the porches, and 
also over the horde of usurers that infested the temple. After 
numerous expedients had failed, they at length hit upon one, 
which they hoped would be effectual, to take off their dangerous 
rival. They therefore denounced him as a traitor, and an enemy 
to Cesar. 

The Roman governor, to gratify the revenge of the infuri- 
ated priests, whose power he had shaken, delivered him over to 
their will, after a mock trial; at the same time declaring that he 
found him guiltless. They therefore doomed him to suffer cru- 
cifixion, the common punishment for heinous offences. 

Thus the man who had humanely endeavoured to ameliorate 
the cendition of his countrymen, and to rescue them from civil 
despotism and religious tyranny, prematurely fell a victim to the 
bigotry and superstition of the age in which he lived, and became 
a martyr in the cause of philanthropy. His character was adorned 
with an assemblage of amiable virtues, and his ethics were cal- 
culated to render his fellow-creatures individually happy, and 
socially benevolent. | 

Such, in our opinion, are the true characteristics of Jesus 
Christ. But, several centuries after his death, interested and 
fanatical men founded a monstrous and impious system of religion 
in his name.—It is not pretended that he wrote a single line of 
this himself. His expositors however, to suit their cwn purposes, 
taking the heathen mythology as their guide, first deified him, 
and then intermixed with his rational ethics the most abominable 
frauds that were ever imposed upon human credulity, 
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2 DEBTORS’ PRISON. 


FOR THE THEOPHILANTHROPIST. 


DEBTORS’ PRISON. 


** Man’s inhumanity to man, 


‘* Makes countiess thousands mourn.” 
BURNS. 


Messrs. Editors, 

PERCEIVING that your monthly publication, under 
the above title, is intended as a conveyance, through which 
the public may be apprised of all abuses which ought to be cor- 
rected, and of all improvements which have been, or might be 
adopted for the benefit of your fellow-citizens, I take the liberty 
of offering you some hasty reflections respecting the debtors’ 
prison of this city, not doubting but that the other prisons in this 
state have equal claims on the justice of our legislature. 

I yesterday visited this compound of misery and of vice, the 
tout ensemble of which is calculated to arouse the sensibility of the 
most obdurate heart- In one room I saw a number of men in 
the vigour of life, murdering their best days, in fruitless endea- 
vours to drown reflection by card playing and other futile amuse- 
ments. In another, a woman, with several children, weeping by 
the side of a hapless husband and father, inhumanly deprived of 
the power to render the least aid to those who had such powerful 
claims on his exertions. From this scene I turned to another 
apartment, to witness one still more affecting; here I beheld a 
group of female prisoners, huddled together in a confined room, 
and who, half naked and half starved, appeared, in despair, to 
have abandoned every trait which peculiarly marks the amiabi- 
lity of their sex ;—nature revolted at the sight, and modesty 
beckoned me to depart. | 

My indignation was aroused when [ reflected upon the 
agents in this cruelty.—That those who, after amassing consi- 
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derable sums by the imprudence of these victims to treachery 
and seduction, but experiencing some disappointment in their 
unconscionable expectations of gain, had remanded them over to 
this place of punishment; the public becoming parties in the in- 
famy, by lending a prison for the purpose of satiating the ven- 
geance of these inhuman wretches; and that quack doctors, who 
exercise a trade more injurious to society than that of highway- 
men, who fatten upon the credulity and ignorance of the multi- 
tude; in short, whose occupation is murder, took a prominent 
part in the mischief. 

The sight of so much degradation and misery threw me 
into a profound reverie, and forcing myself from the view of the 
unhappy objects that surrounded me, the following reflections 
eccurred. 

Where is the necessity of all this pain and suffering? why 
this cruelty of man to man? why are nearly one hundred of my 
fellow creatures immured within these walls, shut out from the 
benignant rays of heaven? what crimes have they commiticd? 
Some of them, no doubt, have been guilty of intentional wrong, 
of committirg frauds upon their fellow citizens ; whereas others 
can be charged only with the crime of poverty, occasioned by 
imprudence and unavoidable misfortunes. And do the laws of 
our country make no distinction between misfortune and crime. 
Shall creditors, the party concerned, and often the most unprin- 
cipled of the community, who have amassed money by the op- 
pression of the widow and orphas,by chicanery and fraud, around 
whose hearts not a drop of the milk of human kindness circu- 
lates, whose ruling passion is avarice, which, being thwarted in 
its views, is deaf to the voice of reason, and the cries of distress, 
shall they be the judge and jury to determine the amount of 
punishment due to an unfortunate debtor, from whom their cupi- 
dity is unable to wring another farthing of, perhaps, an unjust 
demand? 

Will our legislators, in cold blood, combine with wretches 
like these to torture even unto death, an honest and amiable 
man? Shall they provide a charnel-house for the deposit of the 
famished bodies of their fellow men? From whence they would 
10 
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assuredly never return, were it not for the interference of a 
chosen few who feel for others’ woe, and who by throwing them- 
selves betwixt the law and the grim tyrant death, arrest the 
iminediate execution of the devoted victim. But, alas! all that 
humanity in this case can do, is by the administering of paliatives, 
to ward off for a time the lingering, but certain, approaches of 
dissolution. Where then is our boasted jurisprudence? The 
freedom of our laws? When we fall so much short in this particu- 
lar, of the justice of the European governments, most of which 
grant at least the partial means of existence to confined debtors. 
In fact we have inherited our jurisprudence from perhaps the 
worst government, in this respect, on earth—Whose God is gold, 
: whose avaricicus tyrant never forgave the sin of poverty—and 
t who himself detained one of his /oving subjects in prison seven- 
teen years for the paltry sum of seven pounds.—In whose favour, 
the occasional acts of the British government, for the relief of 
confined debtors, always make an exception; that is, that his 
debts shall in all cases be paid, otherwise the debtor to remain in 
prison. I understand however that the late Jubilee in England 
was occasioned by his majesty (in consequence of arriving to the 
fiftieth year of his wicked reign, in imitation of his predecessor, 
James.) forgiving ail debts, as well as crimes, popery and witch- 
craft excepted. 

What reason have those who make laws to conclude that 
there are better and more humane men in the community than 
themselves? Why should they grant absolution for deliberate 
intention to murder? And which, in fact, is often absolutely 
committed. Look over the list of unforgiving creditors, and you 
will find upon it, with few exceptions, only the sordid miser, and 
MY the mean shuffling peculator. 

r But let us hope that the wisdom of our legislators (who have 
already meritoriously occupied much time upon this subject) 
will finally devise some means more consistent with distributive 
4; justice, than the present system affords. In the mean time let 
é me entreat the unmerciful creditor, and the man of wealth, to 
i visit this abode of wretchedness, and behold what havoc avarice 
makes upon suffering humanity. We see stately mansions 
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erected at an immense expense, for the pretended worship of the 
creator; but here is to be found a more acceptable worship. 
Come into this prison, and unbar its gates to your unfortunate 
brethren ; by which you will perform an act of religion, that will 
outweigh, in the sight of God, a life of prayer. 

After bestowing such aid as my scanty means would allow, 
to those whose claims appeared most pressing, I was preparing 
to depart, when my attention was suddenly arrested by the groans 
of another tenant to this gloomy abode; it was a poor woman, 
who for a small debt, had been dragged from a sick bed by those 
harpies of the law, falsely styled officers of justice (in most of 
whose crusted souls all the sympathies and decencies of humanity 
are extinct,) to a justice’s court, where, unable to stand, she lay on 
one of the benches, till judgment was pronounced, and execution 
granted; from thence she was brought in a cart to the prison- 
gate, and dumped upon the pavement. On entering the prison, 
she assured the turnkeys that she was unable to ascend the stairs ; 
they appeared to doubt the fact, and ordered her in a harsh tone 
to proceed, at the same time taking hold of her, they conducted 
her to her destined place, in the upper story. Where having 
arrived, exhausted with fatigue, she fell motionless on the floor, 
and in afew minutes her spirit took its flight, leaving a lifeless 
corpse to reward her inhuman persecutors. 


‘‘ Man, dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Commits such barb’rous deeds before high heav’n, — 
As makes e’en angels weep.” 


Gentlemen, romance is excluded from the picture I have 
portrayed ; if its extravagance excites in your minds the least 
doubt of the facts, they can be proved by a host of evidence. 


HOWARD. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


** The proper study of mankind is man.” Pore. 


BIOGRAPHY is at once the most useful and pleasing 
method of inculcating lessons of wisdom. Our curiosity prompts 
us to pursue the history, and our feelings become interested in 
the delineation of the leading traits.of character peculiar to dis- 
tinguished individuals. And as virtuous examples may stimu- 
late to emuiation in the path of rectitude, biography ought to be 
considered an important branch of moral science. ‘This study is 
in a measure, indispensible in a free country, particularly of such 
extent as our own; because it is the only means by which the 
citizens at large can be made acquainted with the history, cha- 
racter, and genius of their agents, as well as of moral, political 
and scientific writers, whose talents may entitle them to public 
notice. 

In a monarchy, there is not the same inducement, nor ne- 
cessity for the nation to become acquainted with those who 
manage their affairs ; where the monarch himself fills by his own 
appointment all offices of honor, profit and trust; and where the 
most unprincipled part of the community, whose views being 
congenial with tyranny, generally obtain the preference: here it 
is useless for the people to investigate character; because their 
exposition of the faults of public officers would probably operate 
as a recommendation to the monarch. But, as before observed, 
in a government like curs, the subject is all-important, and if 
treated with impartiality, must prove beneficial. In order to 
this, we are well aware of the necessity of disclaiming all local 
and party prejudices, and of a rigid observance of the golden rule 
of the poet, 

“ Naught to extenuate, nor aught set down in malice.” 


The idea is sometimes adyanced that the Deity confers ge- 
wius and abilities on certain individuals, in different nations of 
the earth, suited to the circumstances and times in which they 
live; if by this is meant a special interference of providence for 
the purpose of producing certain events, we disbelieve the fact; 
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because it would imply a miracle, which in our opinion is incon- 
sistent with the unchangeable nature of the supreme being. 
Besides, it is impious to suppose that a just God would show any 
partiality to a particular nation. If Franklin, Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, the Adams’, and their associates, were reared up in 
America in order to accomplish our revolution, and to establish 
a republican government; why did Fayette, Condorcet, Mira- 
beau, Volney, Brissot, &c. in France ; and Fitzgerald, Tone, the 
Emmets, and the Sheares’, &c. in Ireland, whose cause was at 
least as just as ours, and who possessed equal talents, fail of 
divine aid to accomplish a similar purpose?—In fact, as the 
marquis La Fayette has said, “for a nation to be free, it need 
but to will it.” Had the people of those countries, as universally 
as in ours, co-operated with their patriotic leaders, they would 
have succeeded. But the habits of the people, and the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, rendered success more difh- 
cult. Nothing is here meant to depreciate the merits of our 
revolutionary statesmen and heroes, but simply to reprobate an 
unreasonable, superstitious, and we might add, impious reliance 
upon providential interference in any case whatever. The just 
and wise Deity has, no doubt, by the regular and natural opera- 
tion of his laws produced amongst the people of all countries 
sufficient intelligence for the management of their own conccrnss- 
And having done all that was necessary on his part, if the people 
neglect to exercise those talents with which the Deity has endowed 
them, and thereby suffer political or religious oppression they 
have themselves alone to blame. If they neglect the advice 
of Hercules to the waggoner, their fastings and prayers will never 
avail, All the Te Deuwms that have been chaunted, on account 
of sanguinary victories, all the canting declamations respecting 
providential interferences, are dishonourable to the supreme 
Being, because they attribute to him an unjust partiality. They 
may suit the views of hypocrisy and bigotry, but must always 
prove abhorrent to philosophy. 
Erroneous opinions are entertained by a considerable portion 
of the people of this country with respect to the talents requisite 
jor legislators. ‘Too great a preference is commonly given to 
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lawyers, many supposing that they alone are capable of making 
laws ; whereas their constant habits of poring over antique and 
barbarous forms, invented by cunning to entrap the simple, occa- 
sions them generally to envelope acts of their drafting in a kind 
of mysterious abracadabra, intelligible enly to the cratt them- 
selves. Besides, they are interested so to construct laws as to 
render their meaning susceptible of disputation. We hope not 
to merit the accusation of illiberality in what we say upon this 
subject; “we consider lawyers to be actuated by the same pas- 
sions as other men, and pursuing the ends of self-interest and 
ambition by the same paths in which all others would tread, con- 
ducted by the same temptations and opportunities.” And there 
are certainly among them, those whose integrity and good sense 
enables them to triumph over the trammels of technical absur- 
dities. 

Finally, we fully agree with our celebrated and much es- 
teemed countryman Joel Barlow, that ‘* whatever there is in the 
art of government, whether legislative or executive, above the 
capacity of the ordinary class ef what are called well-informed 
men, is superfluous and destructive, and ought to be laid aside. 
The man who is called a politician, according to the practical 
sense of the word in modern Europe, exercises an office infinitely 
more destructive to society than that of a highwayman. The 
same may be said in general of the financier ; whose art and 
mystery on the funding system of the present century, consist in 
making calculations to enable governments to hire mankind to, 
butcher each other, by drawing bills on posterity for the pay- 
ment.” 

We shall in future numbers endeavour correctly to delineate 
the biography and character of some of the most conspicuous 


American patriots. 
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ANTIMONY. 


SO much inguiry has been made for antimony, in the United 
States, and hitherto with so little success, that we are induced to 
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publish an extract, pointing out a place where it may be found, 
from the tenth volume of the Medical Repository, published in 
this city, under the direction of doctors Mitchill and Miller ; and 
here we may be permitted to remark, that this work, as a literary 
and scientific publication, is equal, if not superior, to any thing of 
the kind at present in circulation, either in Europe or America. 
Its merits have justly added to the celebrity of the gentlemen 
who conducted it. 

We consider this notice as the more important, on account 
of the uncertainty which exists as to the period when we may be 
enabled to import this metal from Europe. Our government, it 
is true, permits its importation free from duty, but it is uncertain 
when it can come free from interruption. The following extract 
is from page 204 of the above-mentioned work. 

“* Mr. Warden has forwarded from Paris to Dr. Mitchil! a 
specimen of crude antimony, which was taken from a vein of that 
metal, at Sagherties, between Esopus and Kaatskill, in the state 
of New York. It is reported to exist there in considerable quan- 
tity. This sample, which had been examined by the Parisian 
chemists, was pronounced to be very good.” 

If this information shall have any tendency to aid or improve 
the type founding business, and through that the great interests 
of learning and knowledge in our country, it will, we are per- 
suaded, afford satisfaction and pleasure to every American patrict. 








PAINT. 


A SHORT time past was discovered in Colchester, a bed 
of substance which in its crude state, appears like one of the iron 
kind ; but by reducing it to a powder, it is in fact a most beautiful 
yellow, not much inferior to the noted fine paints of that colour. 

By exposing the substance to the action of fire, it is changed 
to an umbrous, chocolate, red or black hue, according to the de- 
gree of the heat. 

This néw paint unites readily with oil or water, and when 
spread is very brilliant. ‘ 



































TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE publisher thanks those of his subscribers who have 
called, or received and paid without hesitation, for the First 
Number of the Tueopuicantitropist. At the same time he 
regrets ithe necessity of stating, that a number of his supposed 
patrons have mistaken this work for a missionary, evangelical, or 
wondertul magazine; and besides, when presented with the bill of 
twenty-five cents, have been struck with horror atthe enormity of 
the charge, for, as they say, so small a book; alledging that they 
could not think of continuing as subscribers, without first obtain- 
ing their wives’ consent. Pity has, in most cases of this kind, 
induced the publisher to erase the names of these unfortunate 
beings from the list of Theophilanthropisis, being convinced that 
they would be of no use to the cause espoused by this publica- 
tions And he thinks it charity to advise them immediately to 
take shelter under the banners of some superstition. In the me- 
thodist society they may glide smoothly down the stream of time 
unnoticed and unknown; and on quitting this tabernacle of flesh, be 
never menuoned more. The Theophilanthropist must be made 
of different stuff, it is requisite that he be a man firm, candid and 
liberal; who wishes, when he quits this mortal scene, to leave 
behind him some traces of utility. He must not only be cor- 
vinced, but act up to the conviction, “ that it is the duty of every 
man who comes into the world, to use his best endeavours, how- 
ever insignificant, to leave it as much wiser, and as much better 
as he can.” 

Upon men like these depends, in the opinion of the pub- 
lisher, the redemption of mankind from the degrading fetters of 
hereditary superstition. To these, and to theoe only, he appeals ; 
and he earnestly requests them in future to call for their num- 
bers, as the expence of delivering them and collecting payment, 
has in many instances exceeded the amount received.—* I have 
no change,—cal! again,” —(for two shillings !)—is a language, in 
a case like this, inadmissible ; and, if persisted in, must soon 
paralize the most zealous efforis of the publisher. The success 
of the present number will decide the fate of the publication, 











